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Book Review Number 


COAL. By Epwarp T. Devine. Bloomington, IIl., 
American Review Service Press, 1925. $3.00. 


There is something typically American about the fact 

that two years should elapse after the United States Coal 
Commission has passed out of existence before adequate 
and authoritative summaries of its findings are available. 
The Commission spent nearly $600,000, and made one of 
the most notable industrial researches on record, but Con- 
gress, which provided generously for the study, omitted 
the one provision which would have made this extraor- 
dinary expenditure of money of immediate use to the 
country. And now, as if to atone for the delay, we are 
presented almost simultaneously with several elaborate 
on the subject.* 
@ The book which commands the most immediate atten- 
tion and which will doubtless be most serviceable is Mr. 
Devine’s Coal; and this for two reasons: first, because 
the author was one of the ablest and most influential 
members of the Coal Commission, and secondly, because 
his book is not only an authoritative summary of the facts 
of the industry but a work of literary merit with a strong 
popular appeal and a sharp spur to social action. It might 
be described as a drama of one of the basic activities of 
our economic society in which the various characters 
make their appearance successively—the coal itself and its 
fuel competitors, the consumers, the state, the miners, the 
owners, the operators, the financiers, the middlemen and 
the lesser dramatis persone. 

The essential facts of the industry are presented with 
the aid of a large number of ingenious diagrams and 
charts, and upon them is based a diagnosis of its ills. 
Then comes an evaluation of the various commonly pro- 
posed remedies, in which the author puts little trust. 
Nationalization he rejects not on principle but because it 
is “not a remedy within the present range of practical 
statesmanship.” Price fixing, unrestricted combination, 
and compulsory arbitration of disputes he gives a wide 
berth, 

Mr. Devine’s own proposals are of a different sort. He 
offers no one remedy but a series of very definite and 
workable suggestions which have the additional merit of 
providing a part for every participant in the industry to 

lay in its amelioration. He calls upon the coal owners 
o study their economic function and to re-examine from 
an ethical point of view the question of royalties and 


* What the Coal Commission Found, prepared by members of the 
technical staff of the U. S. Coal Commission, and The Coal 
Industry, by A. T. Shurick, will be reviewed in an early number 
of the INFORMATION SERVICE. 


unearned increment. He calls upon the anthracite opera- 
tors to increase their product and lower prices, and upon 
the bituminous operators to wrestle with the problem of 
seasonality and speed up the process of “integration, bet- 
ter organization, consolidation of properties, and associa- 
tion for determining and carrying out labor policies, sales 
policies and engineering policies.” The miners are urged 
to reduce their numbers, to assume a greater collective 
responsibility for the industry, to educate themselves and 
raise their living standard, to reduce costs by increasing 
output. The railroads are admonished to “go the 
whole length of freeing themselves from every other 
function and from all external control, and so to become 
carriers, with no sort of interest in any other relation to 
finance or to industry, to perform one hundred per cent 
service as carriers, without congestion, without car short- 
age, without political corruption, without favoritism”—in 
short, to carry out the letter and the spirit of the Hep- 
burn Act. 

Mr. Devine attaches much importance to the recom- 
mendation of the Coal Commission that a permanent coal 
division be set up in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with regulatory powers. This is pursuant to the 
view adopted by the Coal Commission that the industry 
comes within the category “affected by a public interest.” 

Upon the average citizen, as a consumer of coal, the 
author urges greater economy, wiser buying and storing, 
and active participation in building up an intelligent public 
opinion. 

F.E. J. 


THE WOMEN’S GARMENT WORKERS. A history 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
By Louts Levine. New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1924. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Levine has added a third study to the little library 
of works dealing with the garment industry. For some of 
us, Cohen’s Law and Order in Industry which appeared 
in 1916 formed an unforgettable introduction to the 
struggle for industrial democracy going on in the needle 
trades. Then in 1920 came Budish and Soule’s The New 
Unionism in the Clothing Industry adding to the tale and 
reinterpreting it. Now, at the invitation of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Mr. Levine 
has given us the whole story, written primarily to 
acquaint the younger generation of garment workers 
with the record of a union which they have come to 
take for granted. It is too long, perhaps, to suit the 
general reader (though its very detail emphasizes and 
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makes real the history it records) but exceedingly 
valuable to one who would enter into the spirit of the 
struggle going on under our very eyes, and in an in- 
dustry which touches pretty closely the lives of us all. 

It is a stirring story. Lawyers enter into it and 
judges, engineers, medical men and professors, finan- 
ciers and government officials, as Mr. Levine tells 
us in the introduction; but mainly the workers 
themselves, immigrant workers with ambitions for them- 
selves and their children. We see them lifting themselves 
by their own bootstraps, as it were, out of the sweat shops 
which characterized the industry into the realm of self- 
respecting citizenship. 

_ It is in part a story of beginnings—“the first written 
contract,” “the first cutters’ union,” “the first lockout,” 
“the first national convention of cloak makers,” “the 
birth of the international.” It is a record of pioneer- 
ing and achievement. There was the Protocol of 
Peace, with its preferential union shop, its committee 
on grievances, its board of arbitration and joint board 
of sanitary control; there was after a while and still 
continuing, experimentation with unemployment insur- 
ance, health measures, workers’ education. 

Certain captions of chapters and sections indicate 
the author’s sense of the dramatic elements in the 
story he is recording—“Darkness and Dawn,” “Crisis 
and Compromise,” “The Uprising of the Twenty 
Thousand,” “The Great Revolt,” “Weathering the 
Storm,” “The Promise of a Better Day.” 

It is an unfinished tale. The conflict between “lefts” 
and “rights” within the union is a continuation of it. 
And closely related to it are the contest between 
various groups of the business interests involved to 
which the New York press recently gave considerable 
attention and the current formation of a new garment 
association which is reported to be launching a mem- 
bership campaign to enroll independent coat and suit 
producers. Incidentally, the reading of the newspaper 
stories should be prefaced by Levine’s chapter on the 
new industrial situation where he defines “jobbers” 
and “subcontractors,” “the jobber-submanufacturer re- 
lationship” and “the manufacturer-contractor relation- 
ship,” “inside shops,” “social shops,” and other nomen- 
clature of a growingly complex industry. 

W. L. C. 


THE PROJECT PRINCIPLE IN RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION. By Erwin L. Suaver. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1924. $2.75. 


This volume is one of a series of popular handbooks 
on religious education, the purpose of which is to be 
“scientific in character and popular in presentation.” 
The author recognizes that “the most recent term 
with which to conjure in educational circles is the term 
project.” At the same time he warns us that “much 
that is worthless is already passing for project-teach- 
ing in our church schools.” He sees great possibili- 
ties for project-teaching in the field of religious educa- 
tion and offers this volume of theory and practice in 
the endeavor to set forth such possibilities. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of the theory and technique of project-teaching. He 
accepts the statement of Professor Hosic, that “the 
project method is a point of view rather than a pro- 
cedure, a point of view within which all valuable ele- 
ments in the older approaches find their place.” It 
is another name for an experience, which is educative 


because it is purposeful, psychologically complete, true 
to life and social or shared. 


examples drawn from public education, its value i 
stressed as an instrument in character formation, and 
especially in Christian education, and suggestions are 
given as to procedure in applying the principle to the 
curriculum of the church school. 

Part II is entirely devoted to descriptions of actual 
projects, classified according to the age-groups of the 
different departments of the church school. This sec- 
tion, which is wonderfully suggestive to the teacher, 
is published separately. It is of value not only as an 
illustration of the manner in which the principles enun- 
ciated in Part I may be practically applied, but also 
as indicating somewhat the scope and variety of the 
teacher’s opportunity for project-teaching. We know 
of no single volume more likely to prove of practical 
helpfulness in this field. 


The use of the project-principle is illustrated “a 1! 


B. S. W. 


THE SUBURBAN TREND. By H. Paut Dovuctass. 

New York, The Century Company, 1925. $2.00. 

Dr. Douglass interprets many phases of suburban 
life, the decentralization of cities, the economic life 
of the suburb, its social institutions, the cost of living, 
even mentioning the tendency to snobbishness. He 
also gives us interesting classifications of suburbs into 
major and minor types. The author recalls that in his 
earlier work, The Little Town, he “interpreted the town 
as a sort of half way house between country and city, 
which is exactly what the suburbs, at first glance 
appear to be. . The present work has bee 


compelled to conclude, however, that the suburbs, in | 


the main, are intermediate in form rather than in sig- 
nificance. In essence they are parts of the evolving 
cities and in sharp contrast with the original rural 
pattern of social experience.” His closing chapter on 
the “Suburban Evangel” reveals the suburb as a re- 
vulsion from the city which in its bigness has led to 
wastes and inefficiencies. In the great struggle of “the 
city against man,” the suburb may play an important 
part, if it can subordinate the city. “Even the rel- 
atively slight acceleration of the suburban trend by 
such means of social control as are in sight, may set up 
changes in the structure and relationships of modern 
society, which, when sufficiently reinforced, may save 
the day for the human race.” 
7. 


CHILD MARRIAGES. By Mary E. RicuMonp and 
Frep S. Hatt. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1925. $1.50. 

Here is an interesting and authoritative brief discus- 
sion of the problem of child marriages in the United 
States. In 14 states girls may legally marry at 12, 
and in 17 states at 14 or 15. In addition, the adminis- 
tration of marriage laws is often very lax so that illegal 


cases known to the authors more than half of the 
licenses were issued illegally. In a large proportio 
of these cases the marriage proved to be only tem 


early marriages are not uncommon. Ina study of 240 


porary. The authors also discuss the reasons for early 
marriage, the failure of parental consent as a safe- 
guard, proofs of age which are now accepted and 
others which are available, and the next steps toward 
the abolition of child marriage. 
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The following recommendations for concerted action 
are made: investigation of the local issuance of mar- 
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trengthening the proofs of age; the substitution of 
better evidence for affidavits; the requirement that 
both candidates apply in person; making the minimum 
legal age an enforceable minimum; coordination of the 
different state laws which require a minimum age; 
legislation, where necessary, requiring advance notice 
of intention; putting the marriage market town out of 
business ; discouraging hasty marriages across the state 
border. I.M.C 


ADJUSTING IMMIGRANT AND INDUSTRY. By 
M. Letserson. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1924. $2.50. 


With funds provided by the Carnegie Corporation a 
series of studies of Americanization methods was made 
whose results are now contained in eleven volumes, of 
which Mr. Leiserson’s is one. The book is an illuminat- 
ing discussion of the immigrant-in-industry problem by 
an author well fitted for the task by reason of his wide 
experience in the clothing trade, an industry confronted 
perhaps more than any other with the necessity for adjust- 
ment between the foreign-born worker and American 
industry. 

The treatise is built upon a definition of Americanism 
which is itself a contribution to the thinking on this sub- 
ject: “Americanization in this study has been considered 
as the union of native and foreign born in all the most 
fundamental relationships and activities of our national 

For Americanization is the uniting of new with 


glance ife. 
Americans in fuller common understanding 
urbs, in 


and appreciation to secure by means of self-government 
the highest welfare of all. Such Americanization should 
perpetuate no unchangeable political, domestic, and eco- 
nomic regime delivered once for all to the fathers, but a 
growing and broadening national life, inclusive of the best 
wherever found.” The volume traces the concentration 
of our foreign-born population in the large industrial 
centers, shows the blind and often tragically futile search 
for work and a bare foothold in the new land, and pre- 
sents the problems of the economic integration and physical 
distribution of the immigrant population. The author 
discusses the external factors bearing upon one phase or 
another of the problems of the foreign-born worker— 
employment agencies, employer-immigrant relationships, 
plant labor departments, “vestibule schools,” and training 
classes, factory classes, participation in determination 
of working conditions through employe representation 
schemes, labor organizations and immigrant self-help 
societies. All these are critically and understandingly 
analyzed and evaluated in their relation to the immigrant, 
unconfused by their other aspects. 

Mr. Leiserson points out that “the first task of the 
immigrant is to root himself in the economic life of the 
country, that he may derive life and nourishment in the 
new land.” This he must do without adequate aid or 
guidance and subject to all manner of exploitation. And 
this exploitation has far reaching effects not only upon 


Spor tio individual immigrant but upon the whole problem of 
ily tem 
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mericanization, for these experiences are vitally affect- 
ing immigrant mind and character. “Unfavorable ex- 
periences, unemployment, exploitation by labor agents, 
abuse by foremen and employers, poverty and low stand- 
ards will make him [the immigrant] antagonistic to things 
American and cause him to idealize his old home. For he 
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sees in the injustices which he often suffers at the hands 
of employers, trade unions, government officials, labor 
agents, and boarding house keepers, not the criminality of 
irresponsible individuals, but the acts of the American 
nation. He thinks these are the ways of American life 
which he must learn. It is the ‘American Game,’ a phrase 
commonly used by immigrants.” 

In conclusion Mr. Leiserson suggests a comprehensive 
national policy for adequately adjusting immigrant and 
industry, one with two distinct branches—(1) admission, 
i.e., the foreign immigration policy, (2) Americaniza- 
tion, t.e., the domestic policy for immigrants. The latter 
would be effected through a United States immigration 
commission including a division of industrial relations, 
charged, among other things, with the duty to study and 
help toward the solution of problems inhering in training 
of immigrant labor, labor management of immigrant em- 
ployes, and trade-union policies with respect to immi- 


grants. A. H.C. 


THE CHILD, THE CLINIC AND THE COURT. 
New York, New Republic, Inc., 1925. $1.00. 


This is a group of papers given at a joint commem- 
oration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 
Juvenile Court and the fifteenth anniversary of the 
first Psychopathic Institute, Chicago, January, 1925. 
It includes addresses by Miriam Van Waters, Thomas 
D. Eliot, Franz Boas, William Healy, Ben B. Lind- 
sey, Grace Abbott, Julia Lathrop, etc. The subjects 
covered include juvenile court methods, juvenile court 
history, mental hygiene, etc. I. M. C. 


WOMAN’S SHARE IN SOCIAL CULTURE. By 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1925. $2.50. 

Mrs. Spencer has brought out this book in a second 
edition as her contribution to the study of the “History 
of Womanhood” as she views it in the light of the 
years following the Great War. She has written a 
new preface and final chapter, “Where Two Walk and 
Work Together”—a social vision and analysis which 
make the book of even greater value to students than 
it has been in its earlier form. E. B. 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATION FOR MARRIAGE. 
By Frep S. Hatt. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1925. 50 cents. 

A study of the administration of the Wisconsin 
marriage law as it relates to the venereal diseases, 
covering the history of the law, evidence as to its oper- 
ation, medical opinion as to its value, criticisms of 
the law and results. The texts of the laws of Wisconsin 
and other states are included. E. B. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT: THE WAY OUT. By 
GeorcE N. Barnes. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
1924. $1.25. 

In this little book, Mr. Barnes who has had much experi- 
ence as a trade union leader, a member of the British 
Labor Party and a minister in the War Cabinet, dis- 
cusses various solutions for industrial problems. Profit 
sharing, collective bargaining, arbitration, compulsory 
and voluntary, the experience of the Dominions in labor 
legislation, the work of the International Labor Office, 
are among the subjects treated. Mr. Barnes believes 
that present industrial troubles are “largely the product 
of past times and conditions.” 
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Mr. Barnes considers that the first steps necessary 
for the protection of the community in industrial prob- 
lems are the incorporation of employers’ and employes’ 
associations, the further development of courts for 
voluntary arbitration, and the prohibition of strikes 
or lockouts on public utilities until a public inquiry into 
the facts has been made. 


A NEW DAY FOR THE COUNTRY CHURCH. By 
Rotvix Harian. Nashville, Tenn., The Cokesbury 
Press, 1925. $1.50. 

This book has been described as a “short course” 
for the pastor. It is brimming with suggestions, bound 
to give the reader a wider vision of the task of the 
church. Dr. Harlan thinks the minister should be a 
case worker, par excellence; he should love and help 
the “off-side” people. “There is much fruit in the 
tillage of the poor.” There are chapters on evangelism, 
administration and organization, objectives and pro- 
gram, world problems, etc. In the last named, Dr. 
Harlan challenges the country churches to deal con- 
structively with questions of race and war. 


EMPTY CHURCHES. By C. J. Gatprn. New York, 
The Century Company, 1925. $1.00. 


Dr. Galpin here especially invites ecclesiastical 
statesmen to “go to the country and see with their own 
eyes the havoc wrought upon the farmer’s family by 
competitive religion among Protestants.” The book 
is a popular presentation of conditions among rural 
Protestant churches as these have been revealed by 
Dr. Galpin’s studies and experience and by the exten- 
sive studies of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN IDEALISM. By 
Gustavus Myers. New York, Boni and Liveright, 
1925. $3.00. 

In this volume the author presents a history of the de- 
velopment of American ideals, as shown in the establish- 
ment of religious liberty and a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, the development of state-supported education, 
the abolition of slavery, the development of American art, 
etc. While the author has evidently been painstaking in 
his collection of material, his enthusiasm for America and 
her ideals frequently gives excessive coloring to the pic- 
ture. The student of American institutions will find much 
that is of value here, although he may challenge some of 
the author’s conclusions and will need to be on guard 
against what appear to be unwarranted generalizations. 


A CENSUS ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN VIL- 
LAGES. By C. LutHer Fry. New York, The In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 1925. $2.50. 
This study presents 1920 census data for 177 villages 

in four groups: Middle Atlantic, Southern, Mid-West- 

ern, Far-Western. It contains the only census data 
compiled on a village basis that has ever been pub- 
lished. On the whole, “the figures show that there 
are wide variations in the composition and character- 
istics of the villages studied.” B. Y.L. 


This Sxnvice is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles ; : 
in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches Printed in U.S. A : 


THIS THING OF GIVING: THE RECORD 
OF A RARE ENTERPRISE OF MERCY AND 
BROTHERHOOD. By Henry H. Rosenrett. New, 
York, Plymouth Press, 1924. $3.50. i 

t 


This is a story of how the Jews of America, setting ou 
to aid war stricken Jews of Europe, eventually raised 
sixty-three millions of dollars. The methods of organ- 
ization and the persons engaged are recorded in an inter- 
esting way. As great by-products of this undertaking 
the Jews themselves were brought into closer fellowship 
and learned abiding lessons of generosity and self-forget- 
fulness, and at the same time cooperation on the part of 
non-Jews in many communities throughout the country 
was secured. A.W.A 


BRITISH LABOR SPEAKS. Edited and arranged by 
Ricwarp W. Hocue. New York, Boni and Liveright, 
1924. $2.00. 


A collection of the addresses made by outstanding 
English men and women associated in one way or another 
with the British Labor Movement including G. D. H. 
Cole, B. Seebohm Rowntree, Margaret G. Bondfield, J. 
Ramsay MacDonald and others. These addresses were 
delivered to the American research groups which have for 
three successive summers spent a month in England get- 
ting acquainted with some phases of the labor movement 
there. The papers are of value to students of labor and 
social problems and are worth preserving in book form. 


A. 


EUROPE TURNS THE CORNER. By STANLEY 
Hicu. New York, Abingdon Press, 1925. $2.00. « 


A good popular account of conditions in Europe todayS@ 
The author believes that Europe is now turning definitely 
toward international cooperation and the peaceful settle- 
ment of international problems. The main constructive 
achievements in this direction are, he thinks, labor’s re- 
cent rule in England, the downfall of Poincare and his 
Bloc National in France, the London Conference, the 
Dawes plan, the recognition of Russia by England and 
France and the promulgation of the Geneva Protocol. 

Mr. High believes that the League of Nations is gain- 
ing the support of public opinion and becoming much 
more important in international affairs. “Commonsense 
world opinion . . . is in a fair way to make of the 
League of Nations a democratic world alliance—an 
alliance both of governments and of peoples.” 


I. M.C. 


THE MINER’S FIGHT FOR AMERICAN STAND- 
ARDS. By Joun L, Lewis. Indianapolis, The Bell 
Publishing Co., 1925. $2.00. 


In this book Mr. Lewis sets out to present the official 
attitude of the miners’ union on the problems confronting 
the coal industry in their relation to the miner. His em- 
phasis is upon his repeated plea to “allow natural economic 
laws free play.” This he believes will remove the excess 
mines in the over developed bituminous branch of the 
industry, create healthful competition and solve the prob- 
lems of the industry. He points out that “neither public 
nor politicians think or talk coal” save when some crisigi}} 
is impending. But there is a consensus among student 
of the problem that it needs much more constructive ad- | 
justment than is here implied. A.H.C. 
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